Metal Working

of carvers at Purbeck and Nottingham, whose products
were appreciated outside their own country; in em-
broidery the opus Anglicanum was justly famous through-
out Europe ; students of manuscripts know the beautiful
work produced by the English school of miniaturists ;
the existence of a great native school of painters is less
well known but not less certain.1 So too the English
goldsmiths could produce not only massive cups and
services of plate but more ornate fancy pieces, such as
the gold-mounted hunting knife and horn which John
Bottesham made for King Richard II,2 or the laver,
enamelled with portraits of the Nine Worthies, which
was made in 1334 for Edward III as a present for his
mother.3 It is natural, but not the less lamentable,
that only an infinitesimal portion of the products of
these artists should have survived, and of those practi-
cally none can be assigned to definite makers. There
is, however, one branch of the art of which we can still
study innumerable examples. In the Middle Ages, when
reading and - writing were far from being universal
attainments, the essential proof of the authenticity of
a deed was not the signature of the executant but his
seal. Consequently every man of rank, every corporation,
and practically every landed proprietor, possessed a seal;
of these, numbers of actual matrices and thousands of
impressions have survived, and attest the skill of the
engravers. In the case of many of the royal seals the
names of the makers are known. Thus in 1299 William

1  See, e. g.,   V. C. H. Norfolk, ii. 529-54 ;
Abbey, ch. xiii.

2  Devon, Issue Rolls, 231.

!t Wardrobe Enrolled Accts., ii. m. 35.
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